




















THE GHOST. 





N° XXV. 


FaiRYLAND, WEDNESDAY, fuly 20. 1796. 





Unde parentur opes, quid alat formatque poetam, 
Quid deceat, quid non: quo virtus, quo ferat error. 
Horace. 





N a former Number, I confidered in general the means of af- 
fecting an audience in Tragedy ; a few more remarks are 
neceflary to complete what I intend as prefatory to the analyfis of 
particular plays. The choice of a plot is the firft obje& for the Tra- 
gic author. I have already mentioned, that the intention of Tragedy 
fhould be to imprefs us with magnanimous fentiments. This is fufficient 


to mark the nature of proper plots. All virtues may eventually be the - 


fubje&t of the Tragic drama. Filial love, parental affection, and all o- 
ther focial duties, are within its province. Farther, from what I have 
obferved as to ftaining the ftage with blood, it follows, that all thofe 
pieces which are founded on an interefting but domeftic plot are en- 
tirely within the bounds of the Tragic mufe. The conduct of perfons, 
whether in public or private life, may equally give rife to heroic fenti- 
ments; both therefore belong to this kind of poem. If an ac- 
tion be ferious, and by its intereft affe& our ftronger paflions in any 
degree ; if the incidents be of that nature which induces a terrific fur- 
prife, then what is called Sentimental Comedy is certainly one {pecies 
of Tragedy. It is the nature of the paflion, not the ftation of the in- 
dividual, that fhould conftitute the effential difference between Dra- 
matic compofitions. The leading action being chofen, we are next 
led to confider the manner of conducting it. And we naturally 
dire&t our attention to the characters. ‘The rules of Ariftotle cannot be 
too often repeated on the choice of the hero. He ought to have fuch 
a charaéter as to give rife to a variety of incidents that may produce a 
conftant intereft, every fcene difappointing our expeCtations. For this 
end, it is evident, that the protagonift, whether virtuous or vicious, 
ought always to have fome traits of charaCter to intereft us in his 
fate. If he is fo amiable as to fhew no defects, or fo detefable as to de- 
ftroy all pity, in either cafe the intereft for the other perions is deftroyed. 
In the firft inftance, we abhor the fight of the enemies of a chara€ter fo 
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meritorious ; in the other, we view the avengers of his crimes as mere 
executioners, and are difgufted at the delay of his final punifhment. 
The reft of the perfons fhould be fubfervient to the-leading one ; and 
the epifodes have an intimate connection with the principal adtion. 


. Probability, in particular, is never to be loft fight of. The mind of a 


judic ‘ious fpeftator is difgufted with violations of place, time, and ac- 
tion ; with improbable changes of conduc in the characters. The ge- 
neral mires muft be affifted and relieved by various incidents, flow- 
ing naturally from the fubjec. A {cuffle between a chambermaid and 
her favourite, ferves only to break our intereft for characters, in a ftate 
of anxiety for the falvation of their country. Cato and a buffoon 
brought together in one play, muft remind us of Horace’s beautiful wo- 
man with the fifh’s tail. It is equally offenfive to hear a perfonage 
in the extreme of diftrefs, or whofe prefence is required to act the moft 
important deed, amufe the audience with a fententious foliloquy, 
lofe the time for a@tion in vain imprecations; as it is for any num- 
ber of perfons to remain in an improbable fituation. A lover, for ex- 

ample, pouring out his foul to his miftrefs, when he fhould be flying, 
feems to be only waiting to have ne flight interrupted. The aides are 
fully as ridiculous, and in moft cafes are rea! ily contemptible contrivances 
of an author. 

I cannot forbear to take particular notice of the Chorus. This form- 
ed among the ancients the divifion of the aéts in Tragedy, That an 
action requires fome intervals, that there fhould be a certain number 
of ats, is found convenient; but it is by no means a rule to 
bind thefe who can with much fewer divifions complete their Tra- 
gedies. The prologue and epilogue, confidered by the ancients as ne- 
ceflary parts of the piece, appear to me to be altogether ufelefs, and 
therefore unworthy our confideration. ‘The Chorus is what I mean to 
advert to in particular. A medern writer Dacier rezrets the lofs of 
the Chorus. I am rather difpoied to confider the omiihon an improve- 
ment. Can there really be a contrivance more frivolous and impro- 
bable, than for a mob to come forward to make mufical reflections 
upon what has fallen from the players in the preceding aét? Does not 
this clamorous multitude anticipate the audience, and diminith the im- 
preffion of the paflions roufed, with their mifplaced moral reflections. 
What man can fuffer with patience a Chorus of the admirable So- 
phocles, advife Ele€tra not to be in a paflion, at the very moment when 
no human creature could forbear feeling the anguifh of her fituation, 
when the heroine was not in a condition to attend to the hafty advice 
of a confident: cana man of fenfe bear the rabble putting queftions, 
and the diftracted EleGtra giving calm anfwers? A Chorus may have 
its ufe; but furely not as employed by moft of the ancient writers. 
Were I to propofe any improvement on this head, it would be, not to 
make Tragedies fo tediou!ly long, that the audience fhould be impa- 
tient for the dropping of the curtain. In the intervals of the adts, let 
a Chorus expreis fentiments of fympathy with the events that preceded 
its entrance ; not acomment, but rather the prolongation of the paflion 
impreffed upon the audience in the preceding act. ‘Thus the enthu- 


fialm of the fpeGtator would not be checked; and, with the afliftance 
of 
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of charaéteriftic mufic, might, without breaking the intereft, relieve 
the {pectator, who at the end of an aét, is driven to feek in converfation 
the means of {pending his unemployed moments, and in a great mea- 
jure forgets what has paffed, at leaft his feelings are blunted. By 
this plan, perhaps not only our Drama, but the mufic, would be 
improved. By joining melody to the noble emotions of the mind, we 
would begin to relith charadteriftic pieces, and to defpife flimfy airs, 
which, unfelt by the heart, only amufe the ear. Mufic would then 
{peak the language of paffion. 

It may be proper to fay fomething of the dialogue. There is no paxi 
of Tragedy in which more errors have been committed. We are often 
prefeated with long difcourfes, and even very abftraét reafoning. In- 


ftead of the language of paffion, authors have not been aware, that if 


ever a matter of difference of opinion is flarted, the audience will -be 
divided, and in examining forget the plot. Yet has this often been 
done. An actor delivers a periuafive {peech upon his fyftem of con- 
du, which, although when it conincides with the fentiments of the 
audience, may have the defired effe, yet if acted before {pedtators 
of different opinions, becomes either infipid or difgufting. The ju- 
dicious poet fhews his difcernment in the choice of a plot which does 
not force the characters to reafon upon matters, where a difference 
of opinion is likely to arife among the audience. Thus Sophocles 
chofe a ftory where it was required that his hero fhould have implicit 
faith in oracles; he is made to act accordingly in a-manner that pro- 
motes the laughter of all men but infatuated fanatics. GE&dipus con- 
fults Tyrefias; a long difcourfe pafles between the two upon their re- 
ligious fyftems. This, even before believers, only produces fuperfti- 
tious fentiments, when Tragedy ought to roufe thofe ,paflions that 
render men valuable members of fociety. How could the learned men 
of Greece, the Epicurean philofopher, enjoy a Tragedy abounding with 
fo much improbable or fuperftitious fentiment? Thanks to the pro- 
grefs of reafon, the age is paft when religious pieces made their appear- 
ance upon the flage, when the manners were corrupted as the tafte. 
The wretch that is led by the fear of oracles, is incapable of great fen- 
timents, and will always appear in a contemptible light to thofe who 
are above being affected by the dialogue. A poet forgets the rules of 
his art, when he miftakes the flage for a church or an academy. In 
the German Tragedy of The Robbers, a piece more full of originality, 
and difplaying a greater degree of genius, than any late compofition of 
the fame kind, the hero Moor reafons in fuch a-manner, as to deftroy 
the whole effect. His notions of predeftination, the metaphyfical dif- 
tinctions between fatality and providence, can only influence robbers 
or lunatics, who indeed may at all times be led by their favourite 
dogmas. - 

Here I make one general refleGtion upon the management of a 
plot. No incident ought to be introduced that may appear to be but 
the forced contrivance of the author to bring in another. From a want 
of due attention to this rule has arifen the common expedient of con- 
cluding a Tragic plot by agnition. ‘Thefe unexpedted difcoveries are 
uncommon in fociety ; and when they jhappen, generally arife in con- 


fequepce of atrain of events too complicated to be introduced into 
y a 
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a Drama, _ The poet, diftrefled how to untie the knot, borrows the 
feeble and trite afiiisene of a ring, a bracelet, ora pidure. We fee 


a great number of Tragedies, even  thate of the beft authors, where the 
intereft begins and ende vith the recognition, and all the reft of the 
action is fubfervient to it. Metaftafio, in moft of his Tragedies ; 
Maffei, in Merope;° Voltaire, in the French and Englifh Meropes ; 
and Mr Home, the clofe imitator of Maffei, in his Douglas; toge- 
ther with a great proportion of ancient and modern poets; have availed 
themfelves of the fame denouement. ‘This might be more excufable 
in former times. Among barbarous nations, the fons of conquered 
monarchs were often driven to conceal themfelves from the jealoufy 
of their rivals; in our days greater humanity and mutual attachment 
prevails among princes. Notwithftanding ,the efforts..of the beft 
writers to bring about the recognition, I hardly know one:play where 
this is effeCted by a probable fucceflion of events. The thread- 
bare expedient of an old man, who has been faithful to his former 
mafter, coming to tell how he preferved the life of the incognito, is too 
much like a romance; where tedious narrations are not the leaft 


‘prominent parte The whole of the fable is bent, to the collateral cir- 


cumftance of keeping the fecret from the cther characters ; and to pre- 


vent it from being prematurely known to the audience, requires all the 


fkill of the author. ‘The peripetia, or change of fituation, arifing from 
the unforefeen difcovery, can never be of great confequichce. It feldom 
can amount to more than a fucceffion or a marriage, almoft never to.an 


event of general fympathy. 


It only remains to make a few remarks on the di@ion of ‘Tragedy. 
There is a great difagreement on,this fubjeét, and I am not fo vain as to 
give a decifion. ‘The obfervations cf Ariftotle contain almoft all I know 
upon the fubject. ‘Tragedy ought to be written in verfe, to give it a 
more dignified air than the language of common converfation ; but it 


ought to approach as much as paiiible to owr common manner of expref- 


fion. For this purpofe the Greeks ufed Iambics. Blank verfe is beft 
adapted.to the Englith, Italian, pani, and moft European languages ; 
ed to adop#Rhyme. Many ftrenuouf- 

ly ¢ d for fhe ufe of profe, which they @y may be made dignified 
ae to exprefs the ftronger paffions ; the’queftion, I fufpeat, is but 
of words. Thefe perfons feem fot to be aware, that profe, fo much 
above the common diction, becomes poetry ; that they haye only chan- 
ged the appearance of the lines in print: the real difference between 
profaic and poetical © Sygmnait is, that in the former complicated and 
compound conception’fare exprefled in words more univerfal: the lat- 
ter borrowing the language of nature, the words ufed in general ought 
readily to prefent to our fancy the objects they exprefs ; ; the heart, 
not the judgment, is to be affeed; the mind muft not be difturb- 
ed in the calls of -paflion by attention to the accuracy of the expreffion. 
Tragedy requires a medium between poctry and profe : too much is 
prefented to our fight to require the frequent ufe of images ; the expref- 
fion of paffion or narration ought however to be affifted with familiar 
images. Unlike the Tragedies of Dryden and Sophocles, among others, 
the Drama, fhould not be filled with comparifons only fit for defcriptive 
poets. Is it not a fubje& of laughter to fee a charafter come to an- 
nounce to a mother the death of her fon, and begin to defcribe his form, 
and 
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and compare each feature to that of fome animal, or minutely borrgw 
from the gods to embellith his portrait. | prefume to affert, that if the 
objet of Tragedy were generally underftood, the Thedtre would be- 
come at once the fchool of paffion, and a relaxation to judicious auditors ; 
it would be worthy of being a national inftitution, to infpire in young 
minds fentiments of heroifm and virtue. 


SaR, 

Having read over your Effays, in which I find much entertainment, 
and feeing that you pay attention to the obfervations of foreigners, | 
am. induced to trouble you to explain a little matter which rather puzzies 
me. Intending to pafs fome timé in Britain, and withing in particular 
to make a tour in Scotland, I have taken the time of the Edinburgh 
races to begin my journey, and accordingly I arrived in the Royal Char- 
lotte on Friday. I fpent yefterday in ftrolling about this city ; but as 
your corréfpondent the Marquis L’Oifif has fully exprefled my fenti- 
ments on the buildings, I thall not trouble you with my obfervations 
on thefe fubjeats. He has, however, been certainly mifinformed as 
to the difufe of the abonfinable practice of drunkennefs; at leaft the re- 
formation in this refpect, muft, I prefume, be only among the higher 
claffes. “ For fuch figns as I have feen of this vice, among the mid idling 
and lower people, I could not have imagined to exift any where. Laft 
night I found in my way to my lodgings a man nearly fpeechlefs. Ha- 
ving feen fimilar {cenes in London, | thought nothing of this ; but what 
was my aftonifhment, when getting up this morning, roufed with the 
noife of bells, i looked over the window, and found the ftreets crowded 
with people, all of whom, both men and women, had fuch rueful 
countenances, that I can {wear to their having been drunk laft night. 
Now, Sir, I with to know if this excefs happens every day, or if it is 
only on the Saturday night, when the tradefmen get their weekly pay: 
—I rang for breakfaft ; the féMant-maid caine in, with as long a face as 
any of them—lI was hummitté an air,—the looked aghaft, and told me 
that I muft not sfing, that no perfon.gxas allowed to fing on Sunday. 
Diable ! faid 1, what! you ‘ll get drunk orSaturday, aid not allow me 
the innocent amufement @ a fog On‘Sunday morning. In my-eoun- 
try, Sunday is the day in which we ‘taake ourfelves happy: in mufic, 
dancing, and parties of pleafure, all ranks enjoy themfelves once a-week. 
—The woman left the room with trepidation and feeming aftonifhment. 
‘And I have taken up the pen to beg yout to explain the theaning of all 
this. I fhall not take up more of your time, butgjuft mention one oc- 
currence on my way from London.—Attraé ered y the beauty of the 
country, I was often induced to fit upon the top of the coach, the better 
to enjoy the profpeét. Thus fituated, I entered into converfation with 
a young man, who I found was coming to Edinburgh to ride at the 
races ; he told me that he was unfortunately two pounds heavier than 
the weight allowed ; and that during the intervening days, he mutt 


eat nothing, but live upon warm water and a little brandy, to reduce him 


to the proper ftandard. 
CHEVALIER PELIGRINO. 
Psol’s Hotel, 14th Fuly, 
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No. XXVI. on Wedaefday next. 











